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POLITE LITERATURE, 
CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT ENGLISH 
DRAMATISTS. 

(cONTINUED FROM PAGE 54.) 


Or the old English dramatists, including un- 
der this name (besides Shakspeare) Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Massinger, Jonson, Ford, Shirley, 
Webster, Dekkar, Field avd Rowley, it may be 
said, in general, that they are more poetical, and 
more original in their diction, than thé dramatists 
of any other age or country. ‘Their scenes abound 
more in varied images, and gratuitous excursions 
of fancy. ‘Their illustrations, and figures of speech, 
are more borrowed from rural life, and from the 
simple occupations, or universal feelings of man- 
kind. They are not confined toa certain range 
of dignified expressions, nor restricted to a partic- 
ular assortment of imagery. beyond which if is not 
lawful to look for embellishments. Let any one 
compare the prodigious variety, and wide-ranging 
freedom of Shakspeare, with the narrow roun 
of flames, tempests, treasons, victims and tyrants, 
that scantily adorn the sententious pomp of the 
French drama, and he will not fail to recognise the 
vast superiority of the former, in the excitement 
of the imagination, and all the diversities.of poeti- 
caldelight. ‘That very mixture of styles, of which 
the French critics have so fastidious! complained, 
forms, when not carried to any height of extrava- 
oan, one of the greatest clarms of our ancient 
dramatists. It is equally sweet and natural for 
yersonages toiling on the barren heights of life, to 
te recalled te some vision of pastoral innocence 
and tranquillity, as for the victims or votaries of 
ambition to cast a glance of envy aud agony on the 
Joys of trumbie content. . 

‘These charming old writers, however, have a 
still more striking peculiarity in their conduct of 
the dialogue. Gn the modern stage, every scene 
is visibly studied and digested beforehand,—and 
every thing from beginning to hd, whether it be 
description, or arguinent, or vituperation, is very 
obviously and ostentatiously set forth in the most 
advantageous liglt, and with all the decorations of 
the most elaborate rhetoric. Now, for mere rhet- 
oric, and fine composition, this is very right "—but, 
fur an imitation of nature, it is not quite so well ; 
and however we may admire the powers of the 
artist, we are not very likely to be moved with 
any very lively syinpathy in the emotions of those 
very rhetorical interlocutors. When we come to 
any important part of the play, on the Conti- 
nental or modern stage, we are sure to have a most 
complete, formal and ‘exhausting discussion of it 
in long flourishing orations,—argument after argu- 
ment propounded and answered wi h infinite inge- 
nuity, aid topic after topic brought forward in 
well-ligested method, without any deviation that 
the most industrious and practised pleader would 
not approve of,—till nothing more remains to be 
said, and a new scene intiwiuces us to 4 new set 
of glailiators, as expert and persevering as the 
former. it is exactly the same when a story 1s to 
be tceld,—-a tyrant to be bullied.—-or a priucess to 
be woved. On the old English stage, however, 
the proceedings were by no mea. so regular. 
There the discussions always appear toe casual, 
and the argumeat quite artiess and disorderly. 
The persons of the drama are made to speak like 
men and women who meet without preparation in 
real life. Their reasonings are perpetually broken 
by passion, or lefi «aperiect ter want ot skull. 
They wander from the point in hand, in the most 
*ubusiness-iike manner in the world ;—and aiter 
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hitting upon a topic that would afford a judicious 
playssright room for a magnificent see-saw of 
pompous declamation, they have always the awk- 
wantnes to let it slip, as if perfectly unconscious 
of its value, and uniformly leave the scene with- 
out exhausting the controversy, or stating half the 
plausible things for themselves that any ordinary 
advisers might have suggested after a few weeks 
refiection. As specimens of cloquent argumenta- 
tion, we must admit the signal inferiority of our 
native favourites; but as true copies of naturey— 
as vehicles of passion, and representations of 
character, we confess we are tempted to give them 
the preference. When a dramatist brings his 
chief characters on the stage, we readily admit 
that he must give them something to say—and 
that this something must be interesting and char- 
acteristic ;—but he should recollect also, that there 
are supposed to come there without having antici- 
pated all they were to hear, or meditated on all 
they were to deliver; and that it cannot be char- 
acteristic, therefore, because it must be glaringly 
unnatural, that they should proceed regularly 
through every possible view of the subject, and 
exhaust in set order the «vhole magazine of reflec- 
tious that can be hrought to bear upon their situ- 
ation. 

It is now time that we should turn to the sub- 

ject of our remarks. His biography will not detain 
us long. Jonny Forp was born in Devonshire. in 
1586; and entered asa student in the Middle 
Temple, where he began to publish poetry, and 
probably to write plays, soon after his twenty-first 
year. He did not publish any of his dramatic 
works, however, till 1629; and though he is sup- 
pone to have written fourteen or fifteen pieces 
or the theatres, only nine appear to have been 
printed, or to have found their way down to the 
present times. He is k:.owtrto have written in 
conjunction with Rowley and Dekkar, and is sup- 
posed to have died about 1640:—and this is the 
whole that the industry of Mr. Weber, assisted by 
the researches of Steevens and Malone, has been 
able to discover of bis author. 

It would be useless, and worse than useless, to 
give our readers an abstract of the fable and man- 
agement of each of the nine plays contained iu the 
volumes before us. A very few brief remarks up- 
on their general character, will form a sufficient 
introduction to the extracts, by which we propose 
to let our readers judge for themselves of the mer- 
its of their execution. ‘The comic parts are all 
utterly bad. With none of the richness of Shak- 
speare’s humour, the extravagant merriment of 
beaumont and Fletcher, or the strong colouring of 
Een Jonson, they are as heavy and indecent as 
Massinger, and not more witty, though a little 
more varied, than the buftooneries of VW ycherly or 
Dryden. Fortunately, however, the author’s mer- 
ry vein is not displayed in very many parts of his 
performances. [lis plots are not very cuuning!y 
digested ; nor developed, for the most part, by a 
train of very probable incidents. His characters 
are drawn rather with occasional felicity, than 
with general sagacity and judgment. Like those 
of Massinger, they are very apt to siartle the 
reader with sudden and unexpected transiorma- 
tions, and to turn out, in che latter half of the piay, 
very differently from what they promised to do in 
the beginning. ‘This kind of strprise has beeu 
represeated by some as a mastér-stroke of art in 
the author, and a great mevit in the performance. 
We have no doubt at ali, however, that it arises 
merely from the writer’s carlessness, or change of 
Pornene ; and have never jailed to feel it a great 

lemish in every serivus piece where it occuis. 


‘That we may not be suspected of misleading our 
readers by partial and selected quotations, we 
shall lay before them the very first sentence of the 


play which stands first in this collection. The 
subject is somewhat revolting; though managed 
with great spirit, and, in the more dangerous parts, 
with considerable dignity. A brother and sis‘ 
fall mutually in love with each other; and aban- 
don em: | with a sort of splendid. and per- 
verted devotedness, to their incestuous passion. 
The sister is afterwards married, and their crim- 
inal intercourse detected by her husband,—when 
the brother perceiving their destruction inevitable, 
first kills her, and then throws himself upon the 
sword of her injured husband. ‘The play — 
with his attempting to justify his passion to a holy 
friar, his tuter—who thus addresses him: 


Friar. Dispute no more in this; for know, young man, 
These are no school points; nice philosophy 
May tolerate unlikely arguments, 
But heaven admits no jest. Wits that presum’d 
On wit too much, by stri ‘ing how to prove 
There was no God, with foolish grounds of art, 
Discover’d first the nearest way to hell, 
And filled the world with dev’lish atheism. 
Such questions, youth, are fond; for better ’tis 
To bless the sun, than reason why it shines ; 
Yet he thou talk’st of is above the sun. 
No more! [I may not hear it. 
Gio. Gentle father, 
To youT have unclasp’d my burden’d soul, 
E.mptied the storchouse of my thoughts and heagt, 
Made myself poor of secrets ; have not left 
Another word untold, which hath not spoke 
All what I ever durst, or think, or know ; 
And yet is here the comfort IJ shall have ? 
Must I not do what all men else may,—love ? 
No, father! In your eyes I see the change 
Of pity and compassion; from your age, 
As from a sacred oracle, distils 
The life of counsel. ‘Tell me, holy man, 
What cure shall give me ease in these extremes ? 
Friar. Repentance, son, and sorrow for this sin ;' 
Jor thou hast mov’d a majesty above 
With thy unranged, almost, blasphemy. 
Gio. O do not speak of that, dear confessor. 
Friar. Then Uhave done, and in thy wilful flames 
Already see thy ruin; Heaven is just. 
yet hear my counsel ! 
Gio. As a voice of life. 
Fviar. Hie to thy father’s house; there lock thee fast 
Alone within thy chamber; then fall down 
On both thy knees, and grovel on the ground ; 
Cry to thy heart; wash every word thou utter’st 
In tears (and if’t be possillé) of blood ; 
seg heaven to cleanse the leprosy of love 
That rots thy soul; weep, sigh, pray 
Three times a day, and three times every night ; 
lor seven days space do this; then, if thou find’st 
ko Change in thy desires, return to me; 
Vii tink on remedy. Pray for thyseif 
At home, whilst I pray for thee here. Away! 
My blessing with thee! We have need to pray. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
——o-— 
ON MODERN NOVELS, 
FROM OGILVSE’S ESSAYS. 

Ie may be useful to run a parallel, in a few ea: 
dinal points, between the facts of real life, and 
the fictions of nevei-writers, in regard to connubi- 
al and domestic happiness. 

In most instances of lappy marriages in real iife, 
the parties possess only an ordinary share of per 
sonal beauty and grace: in novels, they usually 
pOfcess an extraord wary share of both. 

In real life, they gradually acquire, by the stead y 
exercise of indusiry, frugality and probity, a mod 
erate portion of the goods of fortune; im novels. 
they inherit, UNeK per tedly, or acquire, suddenty, 
an affiuence, that fa!ls in real life to the lot of on 
iui ten or twenty thousand persons. 
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in real life, such persons are usually remark- 
able for prudence, sobriety of temper, exemplary 
integrity and punctuality, in their social imter- 
course, conduct and transactions; in novels, one 
or both parties are imprudent, rash, romantic, in- 
temperate in their feelings and passions, irregular, 
often culpable, sometimes dishonourable, and even 
criminal, and manifest great contempt for the 
opinions of the prudent, cautious and sober. 

In real life, the happy and respectable husband 
looks forward to the acquisition of wealth, and 
usually provides the means of comfortable and in- 
dependent subsistence for his family; by the 
steady and skilful exercise of some species of use- 
ful and liberal talents or accomplishment, and his 
e-njugal and domestic happiness, his respectabil- 
ity and distinction in society, essentially depend 
vpon the steadiness and energy of his exertions in 
the pursuit; to which he devotes the maturity of 
iis life, and the activity of his mind ané body. 
In novels, the husband from the moment when the 
nuptial knot is tied, is almost invariably an opu- 
lent idler; exenipted by situation, indisposed by 
indolence, or disqualified by ignorance and inca- 
pacity, for the exercise of any sort of valuable, lib- 
eral or noble pursuit; and looks for distinetion 
and respectability, solely to the privileges of facti- 
tious rank, and the profuse, ostentatious and un- 
productive disbursement of wealth. 

In real life, an extraordinary share of conjugal 
and domestic felicity results from the capacity of 
the husband, or of the wife, or of both, (and from 
a disposition to exert those capacities steadily and 
zealously) to co-operate in cultivating the minds, 
and forming the manners and characters of their 
children, according to the best living models of 
moral excellence and liberal accomplishments ; on 
the part of the wife, from superior skill, method 
and neatness in her domestic economy; the ap- 
propriation of a due portion of her leisure, to lib- 
eral literature, rational conversation, or elegant 
art; froma ‘clf-denying and active charity, and 
exemplary patience, equanimity, cheerfulness and 
tenderness, in all the relations of life: on the part 
of the husband, from the exercise of public spirit,- 
wisdom, eloquence, courage and patriotism in leg- 
islative bodies during peace; or, if his country 
should be at war, in the field. 

In novels, the character and accomplishments 
of the hero and heroine are rarely such, as to war- 
rant a belief or even a conjecture, that they are, or 
are ever likely to become disposed or qualified, to 
derive any extraordinary share of conjugal or do- 
mestic happiness, from these sources. 

In real life, when we review the origin and pro- 
cress of a courtship and love, that produce in mel- 
low maturity the blessed fruits of domestic happi- 
ness; we discover a preference, moderate and 
unassured in its early stages, gradually ripening 
into sincere, heartfelt and decided predilection ; 
2 predilection, the fidelity, tenderness and disin- 
terestedness of which, are often severely tried by 
absence, distance,sickness, unexpected vicissitudes 
of fortune, and the strongest temptations to incon- 
stancy; a predilection, established by a thoroug) 
knowledge of each other; an undisguised devel- 
opment of their dispositions, claracters and habits ; 
an “explicit and unreserved interchange of their 
opinions and sentiments, on the subjects most like- 
ly to affect their fu*ure happiness : a predilection, 
graduaily and genially matured, by this knowledge. 
development, interchange, and ordeal, into fond, 
faitafal and constant love, and reposing on a con- 
viction, massailable by treachery or time; that 
they mutuatly pessess the qualities, best adapted 
to make each other happy. during the remainder 
ef their lives: because, (est adapted to qualify 
ihese really fortunate and happy lovers; to fulfil 
the delicate, momentous a invivlabie duties, 
waich marriage creates. 

From this soul-refie shing retrospect, this sunny, 
flowery and fruitful spot, {in the vast desert where 
#0 many wayward pi'grims wander) let the reader 
avert his delighted eve; let him expunge and re- 
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verse every feature, in the portrait I have sketch- 
ed, and he will behold, in all its deformity, the 
outline of a modern novel: 
« Woman,” it seems, “ to the waist, and fair, 

But ending foul in many a scaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast, a serpent arm’d 

With mortal sting.” 
=e 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 
BOSTON THEATRE. 


Mowpar, Janvarr 13—School of Reform, 





Was again brought forward for the purpose of in- 
troducing for the first time to a Boston audience, Mr. 
Hilson, in the character of Tyke. This gentleman 
who, we understand, is a native of the United States, is no 
ordinary actor; heis indisputably not only a great, but a 
truly original comedian. Despising that grimace and ges- 
ticulation by which pretenders to comic talents degrade 
this department of acting, Mr. Hilson gives his author as 
he finds him, with animation and judgment, and deline- 
ates the characters which he personates, with such fidel- 
ity to nature, both in humour and in feeling, as to give 
the spectator an impression, that he recognizes, a strik- 
ing portrait of those archetypes, which all persons at 
séme period or other, have encountered 4in real life. 
He was singularly fortunate on this evening, in re- 
ceiving that support from the company generally, which 
is so seldom afforded to the solitary attempts of excel- 
lence on our stage. The comedy was miraculousiy well 
performed, With Mr. Hughes’ .dvendale we were partic- 
ularly pleased for its correctness and impressive dignity ; 
and Mrs. Powell appeared in Mrs. Ferment with all that 
easy gaiety, which she knows so well how to infuse into 
characters of this description. The exertions-of Mr. 
Williams were, as usual, highly acceptable, notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages under which he laboured in ap- 
pearing for, we believe, the ninety-ninth time in his 
veteran snuff coloured coat. 

We were sorry to see the thin audiences, that attended 
the firet performances of Mr. Hilsov. The public will 
not, we hope, deserve to be reproached with this apathy, 
when the merits of this truly excellent performer are 
more generally known. COne of the best evidences of his 
talents is his being engaged at the Boston theatre for sev- 
en nights—only. Had he been rejected as incurable from 
every other theatre on the continent, and offered his ser- 
vices here in all the charms of cheap terms, he would 
have been inevitably tacked on for at least a season, to 
our histrionic tail; for upon what professional invalid 
were the gates of our dramatic hospital ever closed ! 
Among all our “princely endowments for charity”—our 
© Palaces for poverty,” we hope erc leng, to see admitted 
in the topography of Boston, the name of the Thespian 
Infirmary, and due honours bestowed on its indefatigable 
founders— Messrs. Dickson and Powell. Xx. 


— 
MISCELLANY. 
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THE REFLECTOR.....Wo. VI. 


Who steals my purse steals trash—"tis something, nothing; 
’T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

Pernaps no vice towhich mankind are addicted, 
is so frequent or followed by such injurious effects 
as that of slander. Forgetting that the mutually 
dependant situation in which we are placed, de- 
mands that we love each other, view the imperfec- 
tions of human nature with a friendly eye, and 
zealously labour for the common welfare, it con- 
stitutes a great part of the business of life with 
many people to watch with argus eyes the words 
and actions of their fellow creatares; not that 
they may discern their faults, and endeavour to 
correct them, but to blazen them to the world. 
The destroying wind rusies over the Arabian des- 
ert, propelling an ocean of sand, which buries the 
unhappy traveller in its bosom ; bat the breath of 
slander, infinitely more pernicious, destroys the 
fairest reputation, and leaves to its miserable vic- 
tim only the shadow of life. Ambition, though 
frequently productive of much misery, yet when 
properly directed, is an exaited and generous pas- 
sion, and prompts to the most noble and disinter- 
ested acts of benevolence. ‘Fhe virtuous man is 
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in some degree under the influence of this passion. 
He marks every returning day by some act of be- 
neficence. He visits the despairing sons of pover- 
ty, relieves their distresses, fills their hearts with 
joy, and lights up the smile of gratitude in their 
countenances. He sympathises with the mourn- 
ers, pours the oil ef consolation into their bleeding 
hearts, points them to regions where the voice of 
lamentation is not heard, but where uninterrupted 
felicity reigns, and himself leads the way. While 
thus benevolently occupied, his wish, next to the 
hope of obtaining the blessing of God, and of inherit - 
ing his promises, is that he may be esteemed while 
he lives, that his reputation, reared on a virtuous 
basis, may be held sacred by others, and when his 
body moulders in the tomb, may flourish in perpet- 
ual verdure. But even such an one is not exempt 
from the fatal effects of this polluted and polluting 
vice. The tongue of slander disseminates its poi- 
son, and his fair and hitherto unspotted fame 
crumbles into ruin. 

Many are guilty of this vice for want of reflec- 
tion. Ignorant of the importance of weighing 
their thoughts before they give them utterance, 
they mention some imaginary or perhaps real 
fault of a friend ; the tale is circulated from one 
to another with additions suggested by the inven- 
tive genius of each, until too late they perceive the 
enormity of their guilt, and the vast magnitude of 
the irjjury inflicted 

I have observed, thatin our interior towns this 
vice is more prevalent than in the metropolis ; 
owing to their remote situation from the busy 
world, they do not obtain a great share of the news 
of the day, and to supp! the deficiency of a tea 
tuble topic, canvass the characters of their neigh- 
bours with the utmost freedom, and often mali- 
ciously sport with the reputation of those, who are 
infinitely better than themselves. Even the pro- 
fessors of religion do not hesitate to utter the 
foulest calumnies, thus evincing that though nom- 
inally, they are not in truth the followers of him, 
who knew no guile. To such persons I would 
recommend silence, when they cannot converse 
but on such subjects as will destroy their inno- 
cence, and render them pests of society: for it 
would be infinitely better for them to be ridiculed 
for taciturnity, than to pierce a feeling heart with 
oer word they utter. Tio every one of my read- 
ers, I would suggest the importance of adhering to 
the golden rule ;—* Do to others, as ye would that 
they should do to you.” 
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‘ MORAL REFLECTION. 


Hops is the support of the disappointed, the en- 
courager of the unfortunate, the rest of the weary, 
and the visionary friend of all mankind. How 


many an unhappy person has been enabled to sup- : 


port himself in the trying moments of afffiction, b 
the indulgeace of a hope, that the dark hoar woul 
not last forever, but that the time would soon ar- 
rive when he should once more be happy.. The 
young man in his hopeful day-dreams sees only 
in the extended vista of. life, the gay —— of 
fancy, and the delusive phantoms of ambition. 
Hope adds to the picture friendship’s visionar 
form, and. love’s glowing colours. ‘Time himself 
can scarcely weaken the hues and diminish the ob- 
jects raised by Hope, till death shuts the scene. 
How many of the miseries of life are, to the pious, 
lessened by the hope of a heavenly future, where 
the flattering and Recting joys of this world are 
exchanged for the realities of eternity. How ma 
ny of his hopes are destroyed who mourns the 
death of one, who was nearer and dearer to him 
than friend or brother, in whose society was unal- 
loyed happiness, and with whom time passed like 
the visiuas of infancy. 

“ Unheeded flew the h = rs, 

And noiseless fell the feet of time, 

Which oaly trod on Mowers.” 
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™ His hopes alone are built upon a foundation that 
% time shall ratify and strengthen, who has piety 
“4 and virtue for the corner stones, and an irreproach- 
th able and useful life for the superstructure. 
ir «The wise with hope support the pains of life.” 
n- « Hope of all passions most befriends us here ; 
is Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 
of Hope, like a cordial innocent though strong, 
“ad Man’s heart at once inspirits and serenes, 
le Nor makes him pay his wisdom for his joys. 

Tis all our present state can safely bear. 
“4 Health to the frame, and vigour to the mind, 
- A joy attemper’d, a chastis’d delight, 
le Like the fair summer ev’ning, mild and sweet, 
1S *Tis man’s full cup, his paradise below.” 
Is 
A AMUSEMENT. 
) 
ge INSTRUCTIONS TO A YOUNG LADY, 
I- ON THE EVE OF MARRIAGE. 
e (CoNTINVED FROM PAGE 55.) 

As to the money required for house-keeping, I 
a ave known husbands allow their wives periodical - 
- ly a-certain stipulated sum, commonly far short of 
i what is absolutely wanted ; at the same time teil- 
¢ ng them, in the most generous manner, that what- 
"4 ever they can contrive to save out of this liberal 
a rant, they may keep for their own use; but they 
f enerally forget to add, on the other hand, that 
R whatever it may fall short of, they will make good. 
. his miserly mode, they will tell you, they adopt 
ad oestablish regularity in their expenditure, and to 
3 e able to form an estimate of their finances. All 
y vhich is nonsense! for their own extravagance, in 
Ht pe ghape or other, puts it as much out of their 
" power to prejudge the expenditure of any future 


: eriod, as our chancellor of the exchequer is able 




























t v provide exactly for the ordinaries and extraor- 
M4 dinar es, by his budget of ways and means for tiie 
7 rear to come. How can any man say what he 
“4 nay lode at gambling, spend in horses, squander 
'-  Tdaway upon worthless creatures, or lose by foolish 
' bargains: or speculations ? Should such a mode 
a which they are extremely fond of) in spite of 
our strentious resistance, be enforced in your 
* iouse, be sure to report a deficiency a few days 
d fore the very first expiration of the ene 
h eriod ; he will then probably in his liberality, ad- 
4 ance you something on account of the next pay- 
‘ nent ; and your next deficit will make its appear- 
t nee again a few days earlier, till, by cribbing 
ome days every time, you produce as great a con- 
‘usion in the periods, as there existed in the sea- 
ons when Saline Ceesar was obliged to change the 
toman calendar. Like Julius Cesar, therefore, 
vill your spoase be compelled to abondon the er- 
‘vneous system, and substitute in its place one 
nore rational and congenial to your feelings ; 
xz vhich is, to supply the wife with money whenever, 
9 even before, she asks for it. In the latter case 
V ou will do well to observe a regularity in your 
- “ Bealls. Mankind will accustom and reconcile 
, hemselves to thiags the most unpleasant, by the 
egularity of their recurrence. You may thus es- 
¢ ablish, of your own accord, any quantum you may 
. iink proper for the service of the house. Do not 
y hind bis grumbling, or his asking you, with a look 
f fastonishment, or even with a half-stifled sigh, 
4 Is what I gave you last gone already *” All you 
y ave to do is to answer him coolly, * Would you 
f ave it last forever?” or “I wish, with all my 
$ eart, EF could make it last longer; but I am sure 
2 is impossible, without going upon tick with every 
? radesman.”” If he be very > goth express an 
4 nxious desire that he would but for one week 
F eep the accounts of the house himself, and pay 
every thing. Shouid he be foolish enough to 
‘ ‘cept your proposal, then you have him complete- 
' BP in your power; send the servants up to him for 
f ery two-penny errand, let him be teased in re- 
hil be every sprig of parley, taking care, if he 


ave perseverance enough to go through his week’s 
isk, to make the expenditure under his own wise 
ntroul, amount to much more than what is was 


inder your prudent and careful management. 





point of honour was decided between two ladies, near the 
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If your husband, for the sake of appearance, do 
allow you regular pin-morey, | can, from my own 
experience, anticipate that his grant will fall far 
short of your wants, be they ever so limited and 
moderate. Women, in their eyes, ought not to 
have any wants. On this account, therefore, it is 
a question of some importance, my dear girl, how 
to supply, in an honourable way, the deficiency his. 
illiberality may create in your financial system. 
I say, in an honourable way ; aware az I am ofthe 
shameful and silly practice of some of our sex, to 
run their husbands inte debt, and frequently there- 
by involveshim and themselvesin ruin. lam sure 
Ineed not guard upright principles like yours, 
from falling into an error of this kind, particularly 
when I shall point out to you means less violent 
and destructive, and more warranted and effectual 
to attain the object proposed ; which is simply, 
that of establishing a privy purse, solely devoted 
to the discharge of your private wants. Difficult 
as this may appear to you at first sight, nothing, 
let me assure you, will prove more easy. By lay- 
ing on every public article, the expense of which 
ou report to your husband; and, on the other 
and, by putting aside from every supply of cash 
he pres ou, a certain moderate per centage, you 
will gradually and constantly be raising a fund 
fully adequate to your personal necessities, abso- 
lutely unknown to him. For how should he know, 
whether mutton be at five-pence farthing or six- 
age three farthings the pound ? How should he 
able to ascertain the fluctuating prices of meat, 
butter, cheese, soap, candles, potatoes, greens, and 
a thousand other articles of household expenditure ? 
Next to this one standing rule, you will have it in 
your power to make a good penny by deducting a 
suitable discount from every bill which you pay to 
your tradesmen. At first, perhaps, you will have 
soine trouble in enforcing a general compliance 
with this plan; but if you persevere in it, the shop- 
keepers, rather than lose your custom, will lay as 
much on every article as may enable them to af- 
ford you the required discount, without at all in- 
juring themselves.—In further aid of your privy 
urse, [ would recommend your oe y borrow - 
ing small sums from your husband, under a pre- 
text of a want of small change; only mind that 
your loans be always trifling: for men have con- 
stantly their heads so full of their business, their 
books, or other. nonsense, that they are very apt 
to forget a small matter; and should he, perhaps 
after the lapse of some days, recollect his having 
lent you the two and seven-pence half-penny, he 
will in all probability he ashamed to put you in 
mind of sucha trifle. I might add various other 
ways tending to the same object, but, as my poor 
first Sechelt used to say, “a slice will suit the 
wise.” So let this be enough. 
EE 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 
Paris accounts to the 21st Nov. have been received. 
The contributions to the Allied powers were punctual- 
ly paid. All kinds of bread stuffs and vegetables were 
allowed to be imported into France, duty free. The 
Germanic Diet commenced its session the 5th November ; 
as most of the great subjects had been previously dis- 
cussed by the envoys in their closets, the session would 
probably be short. 








From the Mediterranean.—The brig Alexander has ar- 
rived at New-York from Smyrna and Gibraltar ;—the 
American force was about concentrating at Port Mahon, 
when it was the intention of the Commodore to demand 
the ratification of the treaty with Algiers, and in case of 
non-complianee, to blockade the city. Algiers has been 
rebuilt stronger than before, it is said. The Dey is re-es- 
tablishing his navy. 


—_1e— 


BOMESTIC. 


Female Duelling—-We understand that last week a 


South Carolina line. The details of this grand affair have 
not yet reached town, It is suid that the cause of quar- 
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rel was the usual one in such cuses, viz. love. The object 
of the rival affections of these fair champions was present 
on the field, as the mutual arbiter in the dreadful com- 
bat. He had the grief of behoiding one of the suitors for 
his favour fall before his eyes. She was wounded, but, 
we understand, not mortally. The whole business was 
managed with all the inflexibility and decorum usually 

factised on such occasions. The conqueror is to be 
immediately married to the innocent second, conformably 
to the previous conditions of the duel.—Curo. Observer. 

National Flag.-- The U. 8. Flag is to be altered.—The 
stripes are to be reduced permancntly to their original num- 
ber of thirteen; but the stars areto be constantly increased 
in number, equal to the number of the States in the Union. 
The first change to take place on the 4th July next, and 
the change of evéry additional star after that to take place 
on the succeeding 4th of July and not before. 



































Charges of Impeachment have been exhibited, before 
the Legislature of Maryland, against Judges Hollings- 
worth, Bland, and Harwood. 

We understand, that the Governor and Council have 
appointed Thursday, 13th Feb. next, for the Execution of 
Henry Phillips, under sentence of Death, for the Murder 
of Gaspard Denergri. 

We have been favored with the perusal of a new Novel, 
entitled “the Mother in Law ; or, Memoirs of Madam de 
Morville, by Manta Any Boutrnenam.” Now first pubs 
lished in Boston, by Abel Bowen. 

This is a very interesting little volume, written in a 
pleasing style, and is worthy of the perusal of all those 
who are fund of reading familiar narratives, founded upon 
some real circumstances in life. The moral sentiments 
and lessons of experience it inculeates, may be beneficial- 
ly treasured up by all. Wesincerely wish it success, and 
hupe it may take the place of those lighter romances, which 
often lead young minds astray. Chron. 

GAS LIGHTS. 

Last evening, the shop in Devonshire-street, occupied 
by Mr. Joan Beara, Truss and Surgical Instrument maker, 
was handsomely lit up with Gas. A fanciful Chandélier 
was placed in front of the shop, representing several cai- 
non with the American flag displayed above them, out of 
the mouths of which issued a flame that gave more light 
than a dozen common lamps, and was of itself sufficient 
to light almost any street in the town. Much credit is 
due to this scientific and ingenious mechanic, (together 
with Messrs. Wrrarrte and Woon, under whose di- 
rection the apparratus was constructed) in being the 
first to introduce this important discovery into the 
workshops of Boston—and we hope that this demonstra- 
tion of the utility of*Gas, will not go unrewarded, but that 
this town, will follow the example of others in the Union, 
and by rewarding the ingenuity of her native sons, save that 
expense, by which we are nowencumbered. It is worthy 
of remark that these gentlemen were less than two days in 
making the necessary preparations to light the shop, and 
the expence attending it, we learn, was but little more 
than their labour. We.understand Mr. Bzatu will con- 
tinue lighting his shop through the season with Gas, and 
will commence on Monday evening. The curious will 
then have anopportunity of being gratified. — Communicated, 





Tuzatre.—On Monday Evening will be performed a 
popular play called the Surrender of Calais; with the 
farce of the Sleep Walker. 








MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. Joseph Emerson, of Madbury, to Miss 
Eliza K. Pike, of this town—Mr. Charles Mounttort, to 
Mrs. Ann Smith—Mr. Alexander M’Gillvray, to Miss 
Elizabeth Hayden—Mr. Job Spencer, to Miss Betsey 
Frothingham—Mr. Josiah Parks, of Philadelplia, to Miss 
Lucy Bancroft, of this town. 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Sarah Weld, only child of Mr. avid Dud. 
ley, aged two months—William F. Pollard, ayed 8, son 
of Mr. Isaac Pollard, deceased—Miss Eliza, only daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Eliza Benjamin, aged 12, occasioned by her 
clothes accidentally taking fire—Mr. James Brewer, aged 
44—Mr. John K. Low, aged 21—Mrs, Elizabeth, wife ol 
Mr. William Cloues, aged 37—Capt. Joseph Low, aged 
51—Mr. Edward Blake, jun. merchant of this town, aged 
46—Miss Susan Gibbs, daughter of the late Geo. Gibbs, 
Esq. of Newport, (R. 1.)—Mr. Asahel Goodnow, aged 70 
—Mr. Abel Robinson, aged 48—Mirs. Maria, wife of Mr. 
Abraham Bird, aged 53. 

At Fort Warren, Boston Harbour, Capt. Armstrong 
Irvine, of the U. 8. Artillery ; his remains will be respect- 


fully interred with military honours this afternoon. 


At Charleston, (S. C.) on the 7th inst. Mrs. Marr 
Moore, formerly Mrz. Woodham, wife of A. M sore, Bog 


of this town, and formerly of the Boston Tiestre 











POETRY. 





(ORIGINAL. ) 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGATINE. 
TO SLUMBER. 


Sorr descend ye gentle slumbers ; 
Shed your sweets on him I love ; 
Seraphs breathe your sweetest numbers ,; 
Strains of softest music move ! 
Fairy nympas bring blooming roses 
Twin'd with garlands sweet and fair ; 
Strew the couch where he reposes, 
Scatter ev’ry fragrance there. 
Angels kindly hover o’er him, 
On his slumbers fondly smile ; 
Fairest visions float before him, 
Night’s dull moments to beguile. 
Airy dreams with splendour beaming, 
Smile on him with pleasing ray ; 
Till Aurora brightly gleaming, 
Wakes for him the radiant day. 


ee a 


(SELECTED. ) 


HANNAAH.....n¥ montTeomenr, 


Art fond sixteen my roving heart 

Was pierc’d by Love’s delightful dart : 
Keen transport throbb’d through every vein, 
—I never felt so sweet a pain ! 


Where circling woods embower’d the glade, 
I met the dear romantic maid ; 

1 stole her hand,—it shrunk,—but no ! 

I would not let my captive go. 


With all the fervency of youth, 
While passion told the tale of truth, 
1 mark’d my Hannah’s downcast eye, 
*T was kind, but beautifully shy. 


Not with a warmer, purer ray, 

The sun, enamour’d, wooes yourg May, 
Nor May, with softer maiden grace, 
Turns from the sun her blushing face. 


But swifter than the frighted dove, 
Filed the gay morning of my love ; 

Ah! that so bright a mori, so soof® 
Should vanish in so dark a noon ! 


The angel of affliction rose, 

And in bis grasp a thousand wots ; 
»/He pour’d his vial on my bead, 

And ali the heaven of rapture fied. 


ory of my pride, 
i stood—and all his wrath defied ; 

1 stood-—<though whirlwinds shook my brain, 
ings cleft my soul in twain. 

1 shunn’d my nymph ;—and knew not why 

i durst not meet her gentle eye ; 

i shunn’d her—for I could not bear 

To marry her to my despair. 


Yet, sick at heart with hope delay’d, 

Uft the dear image of that maid 

Glanced like the rainbow o’er my mind, 
- And promised happiness behind. 


The storm blew o’er, and in my breast 
The halcyon peace rebuilt her nest ; 
The storm blew o’er, and clear and mild 
The sea of youth and pleasure smil’d. 


*T was on the merry morn of May, 
To Hannah’s home I took my way ; 
My eager hopes were on the wing, 
Like swallows sporting in the spring. 


Then as I climb’d the mountains o’er, 
I liv’d my wooing days once more ; 
And fancy sketch’d my married lot, 
My wife, my children, and my cot! 


I saw the village steeple rise— ~ 

My soul sprang, sparkling in my eyes ; 
The rural bells rang sweet and clear— 
My fond heart listened in mine car. 


Treach’d the hamlet ;—all was gay ; 
I love a rustic heliday ! 
T met a wedding—stepn’d aside ; 

ir pass*d ;—my Hannah was the bride! 
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~There is a grief that cannot feel ; 

It leaves a wound that will not heal; 
—My heart grew cold—it felt not then; 
When shall it cease to feel again ? 


— —7 + oe 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


Straxoe plant that to life is so nearly allied, 
And seems almost a soul to possess, 

If likeness to female reserve be your pride, 
I wish in some things it were less. 


To shrink from the freedom which passes due bounds 
Is the mark ofa delicate mind, 

And the stroke of unkindness most cruellyfwounds 
That heart which was gentle and kind. 


But surely it savours too much of the prude, 
To fly at the slightest alarm, 

If the stroke had been rough, or the touch had been tude, 
You might plead apprehension of harm : 


And then to recover so soon from your pet, 
And with leaves fresh expanded remain, 

Admits a similitude to the coquet, 
As if to say—touch me again. 

To shut when the flies on your bosom repos’d, 
Is an art too with cruelty fraught, 

Thus the heart of the fair is to pity oft clos’d, 
The moment the lover is caught. 


——=D + en 


TO FORTUNE, 


Au! Fortune, thou fickle, thou whimsical power, 
Whose pleasure is mortals to gull, 

On the field that’s too ripe to come down in ashower, 
And o’erburthien the coffer that’s full. 

When youth and when spirits replenish’d each vein, 
And life and its pleasures were young, 

Thy joy was its vigour and heat to restrain, 
And slacken the bow that was strung. 

And now when its nerve is unbended by time, 
And its compass and aim are confin’d, 


You give all the bounty denied in its prime, 
And affectedly vow to be kind. 

Yes, Fortune, too late are thy favours bestow’d, 
And the prisoner let out of his cage, 


The wings that waft youth will be oniy a load 
On the spiritless progress of age. 


MONITORLAL. 


SCRIPTURE NARRATION. 


Tue poetry of the Bible is universally admired ; 
the psalms and the prophetical writings have been 
justly the theme of unbounded praise with the 
greatest and ablest judges; but I do not recollect 
to have met much encomium or observation on the 
stile of the historical narrative, which always ap- 








neared te me uncommenly beautiful and happy.—- 


Vith wonderfut brevity it expresses in a line or 
two matter sufficient te feed the fine spun texture 
of the modern historian’s web through many a page : 
It has all the imperatoria brevitas without the stiif- 
ness of Tacitus, and, by a word or single phrase. 
not merely leads the mind to conjecture, but for: «. 
it to conceive all those circumstances, which it does 
not weakly wait to delineate in enfeebling detail. 
Thus when Jacob remoustrates with his suns on 
the extreme imprudence of provoking powerful 
strangers in a foreign land, their answer is com- 
prised ina single line: ind they said, should he deal 
with our sister as with a harlot ? Who does not 
see at one glance all the workings of their minds ? 
the conquest of honor and pride over prudence ; 
the disregard to safety where a sister was concern- 
ed. What volumes of declamation would the pro- 
fane historian have put in their mouths on auch an 
occasion. In like manner, when Joab assassinated 
Amasa, the perfidious methods which he tovk to 
put his rival off his geard may have been various, 
and “‘eir operation long; the majestic brevity of 
the bible stays not on this detail, but describes the 
whole in one expressive paragraph, as if the action 
of a moment. “And Joab said to Amasa, art 
thou well, O my brother ?—and he said I am well, 
and he smote him under the fifth rib.” 

The beauties of the histories ef Joseph, and of 
the rebellion of Absalum, have beem tee often com- 





mented upon to demantl observation, but in t); 
latter there is a trait of politeness that Ido ny; 
recollect to hae seen noticed, which always ap. 
peared to me to exceed in i elegance an; 


thing of modern refined times. When David asks, 
Is the young man Absalom safe? Cushi answe;, 
him by this periphrasis, may all the enemies of m, 
lord the king, and all those that rise to do thee hur, 
be as that young manis. 1 do not know whethe; 
it will strike the mind of others in the same man. 
ner, but considering the known situation of t, 
monarch’s agitated mind at the time, nothing cq) 
appear to me more elegant or more happy than i, 
shape of the answer, and ‘the circumfocution whic) 
softened the reply, avoided a rough end direct a) 
firmative, and at the same time artfully reminde: 
him that the death of his son was the death of ay 
enemy. r 

In what Greek or Roman author will be foun: 
so good a picture of fierce resentful indignation 4; 
in the subsequent remonsirance of Joab: If t)., 
young man had lived, and we had all died this dey, 
then it would have pleased thee well. But Lin 


going too far, the instances are infiuite ; I will give 


but one more. When Rome was defeated at the 
Thrasimene Lake, Livy introduces the Roman m. 

gistrate announcing, Magna inguit pusee vict 
sumus. There is much grandeur in the acknow| 
edgment, but little in the expression: but whe: 

was ever seen a finer climax or acervation than i: 
the account brought to Eli by that Messenger w! 

informed him of the loss of the battle, in which his 
sons were killed. Israel is fled before the Philis 
tines—and there has been a great slaughter amoi: 
the people—and thy two sons also, Hophni and Bu. 
nehas, are dead,—and the ark of God is taken. 

And when he made mention of the ark of God, |. 
fell from off the seat, &e. Fc. 

Nothing can to my feeling be finer or mor 
grand—the growing calamity in every word of tic 
messenger,—tie silent endurance of the old mar, 
even when he heard that his sons were slain—his 
fall when he heard of the final catastrophe, —d»! 
when he made mention of the ark of God,—ain | 
mistaken, or is not this the true sublime ? 

Homer and, with much more reason, Shakespeare, 
have been admired, because no situation in life no: 
shape of character can be pointed out, which ha, 
not been depicted by them according to, nature. 
with every correspondence of conduct and of la 
cuage to the appropriate char.cter and situation. 
May not the same be said of the Bible, and wit) 
much more reason, the idea more just, with muc) 
more brevity, terseness, and energy of eX pression. 

Browne’s Essdys. 
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TU READENS AND CURRKRESPUNDEANYS. 

We have receivell the reply of “Veri‘as’’ to the « R- 
fector” ; but, as its insertion would probabiy rouse the v- 
tuperative vengeance of his antagonist, we must decline 
an insertion which would overwhelm us with rejoinders 
and sur-rejoinders, rebutters aud +ur-rebutters, without 
end. Resides, the sober part of our readers could not bu: 
be seandalised at beholding a pitched battle between two 
Moralists, who use more harc words than an ancient 
Schoolman, and who pzy as littie regard to the maxims of 
the Scripture which they quote as a Musselman. We 
should be happy to reccive from either of their pens com- 
munications on such subjects as may employ the judge- 
ment. without exciting the passions. 

«Yy’s” rema' ks on Mr. Bernard’s last performances,were 
received too late for insertion, as was, also, another ‘Ihv- 
atvical, which shall appear in our next. 

The Thinker, No. X. is received. 





Frrata.—tin our last Theatrical, 2d col. 38th line from 
top for “reserve” read defer—9th line from bottom, for 
“ noise, fun and vulgarity” read nofey humour and nauticu! 
vuloaurity. 
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